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BRIEF MENTION. 

The edilio princeps of the Persians of Timotheos (New York, 
Lemcke and Biichner) is just now a topic of absorbing interest 
to all Hellenists (A. J. P. XXIV no) and I will make no apology 
to the readers of the Journal for postponing to a calmer day 
other matter intended for the Brief Mention of this number. 
Unless I say what is on my mind now, I shall be shamed out of 
my impressionism ; for I remember what Haussoullier said about 
the 'A6r)vaiav TloKtreia (A. J. P. XII 97), and recall my own ex- 
perience with Herondas and Bakchylides. Three months hence 
it will be impossible to make the slightest observation about 
Timotheos, without consulting all the dreary literature, all the 
journals, all the programmes. Three months hence I shall 
have lost all desire to say anything about this treasure-trove. 
The air will be filled with the shouts of scholars claiming 
recognition d£v7rapav&r)Tia (jxava 7tapaic6nq re 8o£? (ppzvSiv and there 
will be no room for my obviousnesses. Perhaps I shall repent 
then of what I have to say now ; for al Seirepal 7r<os (ppovrldes 
oo<pi>Ttpai. But the old saw is only partly true. The first im- 
pression made by a work of art is distinctly precious and is 
often worth more than the results of painful excogitation. The 
more one meditates, the more one is apt to sophisticate oneself. 
At all events I am going to set down certain things that forced 
themselves on me during the early hours of my acquaintance 
with this remarkable document. Early hours, I say, because little 
more than a day intervened between my first reading of the text 
as it appeared in the Independent of April 9, copied from the 
facsimile edition, and the arrival of the annotated edition, when 
the potent influence of Wilamowitz made itself felt. True, 
it had made itself felt already in the restorations that had been 
silently incorporated in the text ; and the virginity of the eye was 
lost forever, nulla reparabilis arte. Still in the untroubled interval 
I had studied the piece for myself and some of those first im- 
pressions that have been confirmed by subsequent reflections may 
be worth the space I shall give them. The edilio princeps of any 
such fragment is apt to be an edilio praeceps and my unfeigned 
admiration for the learning and insight of the eminent editor has 
not blinded me to the hastinesses of his edition nor will it prevent 
me from giving my own interpretation when it diverges from his. 
For the convenience of 'my readers I will reproduce here what 
Wilamowitz has made out ot the original and, as the text of the 
Persians in the facsimile edition has incorporated more of the 
editor's suggestions than has the annotated edition, my friend 
Professor Miller has kindly harmonized the two and corrected 
some slight errors of the press. 
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THE IIEP2AI OF TlMOTHEOS. 1 

[ff]iii> [lii\[S6%ousi yeir[ove]g /3dp/3apoc a/i/u[y(a) avrt(] di>- 

, . v avrlai reaper' e[v \x[dv[a\are^ai. /tap- 

irpi. [i\vexapa- p.apoK[r£p]o[i]s k67jkoiciv ['A/k- 

[fa]v m[a]X de ye[io6\hryxo\v 40 <j>trpir]af ivBa rot t[jc $pvyio]- 

by- 7redio; avTjp, a/iepo- 

5 KOfi(a)] afHt>fflevr(o) bddvruv. Sp6p.oto %apaq ava% 

or . . at de KvpTol[aC\ upaaiv [a/j.- [ttX&k' olfiflpiav a[p]a[v oici- 

<j>eoTefi]/4evai Aeffi] 

Xe'tpac napeavporv iXarlvag. X\ e P° lv Te iraia[v e]7r/Ut vtjaia- 

aXV el/iev[e]v6i'v6{e)[airpo<l>aolc- 45 rag [av£/wi]( 6eiv6p.e[vog\ 

ffrof eir[if\epoiro nXaya [kv par oirTii) %] [d]iet;6dove 

10 pi^i[(vy]og, navref [la]av e- ii[arevu\v. 

nl [Svry /ijeveif £vd[v]rac io6ppoir& re jroAetw[v-~ 

£t d(e) avTtToixoe drrfif Trp]oa[ai]i; ei- rik — 

e/j., noJ,vnp6To[v\ [p i ir a T\ai [r d- uv [/c]oXet 

^a] 50 0[o^dff]ffiov (tedv naripa 

rrevnag ■koKiv i(pepovro, r[e vo ... fc 

15 at de [nepl 7r]d[p]T/; yuia dia^e- Ken 

povoa[i\ Xaaauv 

[7rX]evpag fc[vo]£&m>vc £<j>ai- — air . . Te 

vov, rag [fteXdvderov 7TT«^a]<f 55 — yav . . ov — — a Hepoav 

aKrfKT\bv1 ewefi(iaXX[o]vT£c ave- e<paa . . p 

X[a]iTi(ov, at di 7rpo[v£f] s- avremitpaT viv 

20 [kMvcvto defi]a( innfyXdl- Ke\at[v] . . [a.ft]fi?M d' &[x\f> ov — 

Ofievai oida[p£]ai Kpavei. f Karea- 

looc de irvpl 6ap\_aaUfn^ 60 o^tpa[yiafiev\ oto— 

"Aptji] dyKvXivderog Treira . . oKk 

peBiero x^poiv, ev d' eizmre yvioig, vtck . . ro( . . . 

25 a\6e\po<ji6pTjTov olopa dianpadaivav. varov 

OTepeonayij d' etytpero </>6vi- e diaTtaXevav 

a \p.61i[}a ■Kiaa\6.[ev\T& re irepi- 65 nov jBdaifiov . . 

ySo/la nvpl <p£y\6iX\ev(a) ev awo- . . . v SioSov 

Tojiaai Bov66\potc. io[i[S\c, [oTrjejpof — 

6<j>eai de] (Horoc £&ii£t[(o)] dd*- Qivaourrpv .... \i\faxOets 

30 v[d]f inrb rawKTepousi x a ^- v ^ a ( l> ov 

n6iipam vevpe[nevraTOig\. 70 \mi\evp(a), [6] | re Si rat Xeiiroiev 

ap.apaydoxaira( de n6v- av- 

roc akoKa vaioig etfoi- pat, raiS* eneiGkircrrrev d- 

v'usatro aTa%a]yfiMq."\ <ppa6^( afiaxx laT0 S d,u- 

35 [Kpl&vyat /3od Si [ov[t]/Myrj(; narel- Ppoc, e'ig de rpdfifiav ayyog 

Xev. exeir(o). enel d(e) afifidXi/ioi; a%- 

dfiov de v&ioq arpardc 75 fia ard/iarog vnepedviev, 

1 Spaced type is used to indicate the restorations found only in the facsimile 
edition. 
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tpovtii TtapaKdiroti 
te ddgai ippevuv 
KaTatcopqg o/keiKei, 
80 ydfujtoic Efiirpiov 
fiifiovfiEvoc, TiVfiea- 

vi oofiaroc Bakaooai • 
" r)Sij Bpaaela icai ■Kapoq 
'Kajipov avxiv(a) tox e C ty 
85 ir&dat Kara^evx^elaa 2.ivo6eto 1 
te6v. 
vvv Si g(e) avarapal-u 
kfioc aval-, £fi6(, 
irsvicaioiv bpiybvomv, cy- 

iMjurei <5£ Tzedia irMifia vofiaaiv 
avyaig. 
90 olarpo/iavic •Kakeofu- 

ar/ft(a) cnrioT&v T(e) aymXi- 
Gfia aXvoibpofi&doc; avpa£." 
<paT(o) aadfiaTi aTpevyofiEVOQ, 
pXoovpav 6{i) e%£fia\fav 
95 hxyav, enav(a)epevy6fievo; 
ordfiari Ppvxiov aTifiav, 
Qvyai bi ■koKiv ieto TI£p- 

avt arpaTos -\ Pappapa; }■ km- 
oirepxw. 
aXka 6{e) aXhav dpavev avprtc, 
1 00 /MiKpavxevtirhrve 

Xetpov <5(c) iypaMov 6psiov( 
nbda; vab{. orb/taro; 
6' 'el-rftCkovTO /mp/iapofey- 
yeli naldec ovyicpovbfiEvoi- 
105 KaraoTzpoq ii 7t6vto( 
ey "hnt<mvbri$ ipvx 0OTe P€ 1 * tv 

eyapycupe cofiaoiv, 
eppidovro 6(e) aibvec. 
[oj] 6' kn' aural; EvaTioic 
110 ijfievoi yvfivmayus 
avrai te ml daupv- 

arayel [y]<5«[j] OTEpvoKTvnot 
yoT/ral dpqv&dsi KaTEixovr' bivpfioi, 
ii/ia bi [yav\ narpiav itrave- 
1 1 5 Ka[?J]iln>T(o) " ia Mvaiat 
6ev6poi6eipcu wrvxai, 
[pvalaadi /i' £vSiv[(5](e), iv' ar/- 
rai( <t*ep6fied(a,y ov yap in nor' a- 
ftbv [au\iia titt-crat [k6v~\i$. 



120 K[vp~\cy yap xEpi ira[X]e[o]vv/i- 
ipaybvov [o/3ot]ov avrpov 

SiaaraKane . . . 

. . . Soveiteo fiaBv\f\Epov wbvroio 
T[ep/i]a. 
aTExe p', ax'i po[i /c]a[Td] 
125 irMtfiov "EMav ev\way\ij oriyrp) 
ideifie 
[i"]>7[/l«T]e/Uo7r<S/!>ov ifib$ 
SeaTrbTtft. ov yap a[v TfiCfyov obd(e) 
aarv Avdbv [Xtjffw Zdpdcuv 
rft&ov ["E]Wav' cnrepijov A.[pr/' 
1 30 vvv] be 7roi Tt£ dvoe k^svk^t\ov ev- 
prji I yXvKElav fiupov xarafvyr/v ; 
'I?itoir6po£ Kaaoiv Xvai' 

a fibva yfaoiT' av, 
si dwara wpb( ue7wfiireTa/u>- 
J 3S x<- TG>va Morpof ovpEt- 

a? deanbawa ybvara ■kege'iv, 
evuXevovq re x ei P a £ a/ujiefiaXtov 
TAaov, xpvao7TA6Kafii- 6ea 
Mdrep cKvovpiat, 
140 ifibv Efibv alurva 6vo£k- 
<f>EVKTOv, eirei fie 
avriica Tuu/Mrrbftui Tie anoioETat 

hvdaiE fvijaropi oidapui, 
r) KaTaKV/Mrraiceic vavoi<j>$6poi 
145 aipai vvtcTiirayei jioptai dia- 
paioovrai • irspi yap KAvduv 
aypioc avtpprj^Ev array 
yvioyv sldog vipavrbv, 
ivda KEiaoftai omrpof op- 
150 viB&yv eQveoiv ajiofip&ai doiva." 
To(d<J(e) bdvpbfievoi Karedaicpvov. 
etteX 6e ti( ?.a/}ov ayoi 
■jroXvfibrw KsXaivav 
o'nci/Top(a) bp(j>avbv fiaxav 
155 oidapbuoKoc " E Xkav, 
ayey k6jiik entoiraoae, 

b 6' afjufi ybvaoi TrepinXeKEis 
eVtaaET(6) '~EX)M' k/nrMiiuv 
'Aoiadi <f*jvai, diaropov 
160 otypayida Bpavav arbfiaroc;, 
'laova yTiuaaav e£ixvevov. 
** Ey& [lot (701 K<jf nai tI rrpay/n(a) t 

air/f ov6afi J eWu. 
Kal vvv kfibc dEGTrbrjje 
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165 Sevpd p.' ev0dd~' j/ge, 

rd Tuoiira &' ovketi ndrep, ov- 

aire /idxeoO' airt( evddd' hpx<->, 
aXXd addw 
eyC> 001 jit/ devp', eya 
170 neloe wapa 2dp<5t, irapd 

Soi)ff(a), 'AyjUdrava vaiuv. 
"ApTifuq, ifibq fteya( 8e6g, 
irap''J$(t>eoov tjivkd^ei." 
02 6' eirel ■KaVi/mopov </>v- 
>7S 7V" IBevTO raxiiiropov, 
avHica jiiv a/xj>tor6fiovs 
amovraq ex X e P'- n ' fp lm 

■KTOV, SpvKTtTO 6i TtpdoWKOV bvV- 

Xh Hepoida aTokrp) irepl 
180 aripvoi( ipeuayv evvfij, 
ovvTovoq <S(e) dpfi6£ero 
'Aaidf oi/iuya, 
■troXvariviM KTxmu di tto- 
ca flae&tac wav^yvpi( 
185 <ji6j3o>t, to fiiXkov eiaopa/ievoi wd- 
8o(. 
K01 TzaXivnopexiTov (if ea- 
eide I /SaaiTuvc e'i£ <j>vy?/v ip- 
/lavra ■Kap.juyij orpardv, 
yovxmerrft allude aufia, 
190 <paro 6e Kv/iaivov rvxaiaiv 
" 'la Karaanaifial dd/iuv 

aeipial re vae; 'EX?.avide(, 
ai Kara /lev i?/l«c(a) okiaar(e) rj- 
flav viuv wokvavdpov, 

195 vde( <5£ 

oti/c(i) bmoooirdpcvrov d- 
govoifi, irvpbg d' a'&aXheji 
fiivog ayplai ao/tari <j>M- 
fe(, arovdevra S(e) akyi) 
200 lorai TLepoldi x&P '- 
a jiapela ov/i$opd, 
a p.' ef 'E/tta(J(a) qyayeg. 
akV Ire fiTjuin fie?Jiere £evyvvre 
fiei> rerpdopov "nnmv 
205 bxi/*{ a )> °' <*(*) dvdpiB/iov b\- 
/?ov fyopelr' en' airr/vaf, 
nlfiTzpare de~ ffK^vdg, 
firiSi rii f/p.ertpov 
yivotr(o) bvijaii avrdiai nkovrov." 



210 01 de~ rponam orqodpevoi, Aibc 
dyvdrarov reptvoc, Kaidva 
eKeXadyoav, lyiov 

avaKTa, ov/i/terpoi 0" eirenrmeov 
tto6g)i> 
wfjucpbroic x"peiai(. 
215 'AW a xpvoonidapiv at- 
fui< /iovaav veorevxv 
e/jolc eW(e) eniKOvpo( it- 

ftvoi; itjie Tlaidv • 
6 yap ft' evyeverag fiaicpai- 
220 m> Zirdprai jitya$ dye/U>v, 
fipvuv dvBeoiv rj^ai, 
Sovel %abc emfheywv 

eXdc r(e) alSom jiujkm, 
on wa%au>ripav veoif 
225 vfivot^ /iovaav an/ia. 

eyu 6(e) oiire v'eov rtv(d) ot>- 

re yepabv oi>T{e) 'wijfiav 
elpyu rovd~' t/cdf vfivuv, 
rovf 6e fiowoKaXatoXi)' 
230 fiae, Twrrovs S(e) dnepiinu, 
?&>[)>iTJipai doiddv 
Kijpvuuv 'kiyvjiaKpotyk- 
vimi relvovrat ivydf. 
nporof ttoikM/iowov 'Op- 
235 $&<; x&w eriKvoaev, 
vlb( Ko7l/l((i)ra{ Ilttpiaf em. 
TepiravipoQ d' enl rat Sena 

f etif e /iovaav ev oidaic • 
A&Tj3of 6(e) AloXia viv 'Av 
240 riaoai yeivaTO Kheivbv • 
vvv 6e 1t[i68eo<; fitrpocc 

pv6/ibi( r(e) ev6tKanpav/j.dToig 
Kidapiv et-avaTkUei, 
Bqoavpbv ■Kokimp.vov 04- 
245 faf ilovoav dahi/ievrdv • 
MiA)?TOf 6e 7r<W(f viv a 
dpeipaa', d I ivuSeKarei- 
Xe<K "hum wporiof ef 'Axaiuv. 
'A/U' imTafldXe Hvdi', dyvdv 
250 eTSotc rdvde tt6Xiv cvv 6A- 
j8u(, ■Kifmuv dnijiiovi "ka- 
di tuiS elpr/vav 
tidXKovoav ewo/ilai. 
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The description of the Battle of Salamis in the Persians of 
Timotheos has no historical warrant such as one imagines in the 
Persians of Aischylos. It is doubtless accommodated to the normal 
sea-fight of Timotheos' time, the normal sea-fight of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. There was no more antiquarianism about Timotheos 
than there was about Pindar, who uses the ayKvpai of his day and 
not the clival of the Argonautic age (P. 4, 24). In order to 
understand Timotheos we must read Thukydides and Xenophon 
and the other authorities for that period, and, as the Confederates 
reintroduced antique methods, not to say, antique valor, a man 
of my time is occasionally reminded of the performances of the 
Merrimac in the spring of 1862. So much for the time; and as 
for the place, the harbor of Syracuse will serve as well as the 
Bay of Salamis. The local touches amount to very little. ' En- 
wreathed with strings of fishes' will answer for Hampton Roads, 
and Norway is full of bays with rocky headlands ' that jut out 
like wings '. Technical terms are set at naught and the poet's 
only aim is to say the ordinary things in an extraordinary way, 
so that we are really grateful to him for using so familiar a word 
as tftfiokoun (v. 1), which Pindar did not disdain. Elsewhere the 
homely ram is an avriroixos oktU (v. 12), a ai&dpeov Kpdvos (v. 21). 
In fact, the ram seems to be omnipresent. Wilamowitz recog- 
nizes it in the o-mjn-ror of v. 18, and I am surprised that he does 
not consider the puzzling yt . . . Xoy^o . . . oSovrav (v. 4 sq.) 
another avatar of the ram. At least, one of the prows figured 
in Baumeister(No. 1691) might be thought to look like Wilamo- 
WITz's 'toothed cornice.' The oars are nowhere oars. Now 
they are ' feet,' jto8« (v. 4), for the ship ' walks the waters like 
a thing of life ' and the true nautical nois or 'sheet' is banished. 
Anon the oars are x«<p« t\dnvai (v. 7) for the ship is a swimmer 
as well and the true atStjpai x e 'P« s or ' grappling irons ' are nowhere 
to be seen. The same oars are n-dSer again, this time Sptioi ndHet 
(v. 102") and in v. 88 they are neiJKai opiyovoi. In point of fact, we 
encounter from the start a series of yptyoi such as Greek comedy 
delights in; and inasmuch as a great deal of our knowledge 
of antique nauticalities is guesswork, we have riddle within riddle 
and an Oedipus like Wilamowitz will be welcome to those who 
hate conundrums. 



Still, even unaided by restorations, we can make out something 
of the course of events. So v. 8 there can be very little doubt that 
a front attack is delivered, ship against ship, avrinp^poi epifiaXkopevai 
(Thuk. 7, 34, 5) ram against ram, man against man. — The indica- 
tions of boarding are not very plain, for this is not the way in 
which hostile ships are usually boarded, but for all that, we must 
consider Wilamowitz's paraphrase as a possibility: ndvres ol 

vavrai t'jrl rr)V ito\tplav vavv emSia^rjvai fV«/>5ifo.— -A Side attack IS 

threatened and the opposing ships back water. We have a 
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vision of ships that go apart or drift apart and show their linen 
girths ; of a ' thunderbolt,' ram or haply dolphin, that plunges 
into the hold with a blow that makes the vessels toss the head, 
that makes them capsize. We have a vision of ships sinking by 
the prow or haply turning over on the side, shorn of the glory 
of their oarage by the iron skull-cap of the ram. — vn6 rij? 
<ridi)pas . . . Ke<pa\>js airo(ia\ov<rat, says the paraphrast, but there 
is no causal nexus and airo&ep\r)Kviai would have been nearer the 
mark. — Darts are sped like fire or lightning and fall, quiver- 
ing as they fly, into the hull, into the hold of the ship. Fiery 
balls are sent into the enemy's vessels and many a life is 
lost beneath the shower of arrows. The green-haired sea is em- 
purpled by the droppings of the ships, whether sparks of fire or 
gouts of blood. Yelling and shouting rule the scene (v. 35). 
— 'Green-haired' is a rare epithet for the antique sea. Green, 
thinks W., is the complementary color to the red sparks. e<f>oivl<r- 
aero of blood does not need a chromatic commentary. 1 



The barbaric fleet holds on its course to meet the enemy in the 
bay, a fishy bay, a rocky bay. — fy0u((r)oT«<£«Vi, if rightly restored, 
is little more than l^Bvoeai. The latter part of compounds is often 
almost otiose and must not be pressed. — Suddenly a man of the 
plain appears, — a Phrygian, says the paraphrast, but we have one 
Phrygian below and this man, for aught we know, may be a 
Philistine, for the Philistines were emphatically men of the plain, 
as are their modern namesakes. Well, Phrygian or Philistine, he 
appears swimming for his life, a continental become an islander, 
and tries to get out of the turmoil. Soon lost amid the wreckage 
of the text, he emerges again to eject the salt water he is forced 
to swallow and gives Timotheos an opportunity to glorify what 
some superfine writers of our day call by the grand old name 
of 'parbreak*. And as he vomits, he reviles the sea in high- 
pitched tone and maddened mood, grinning defiance at her whom 
his lord had once bound and will yet lash with his oars and 
control with his eye (Ps. 32,8: I will guide thee with mine eye). 
And now the Persian fleet is in full flight and the vessels crash 
into each other in their mad swirl and 'knock the feet of the 
ships out of the hands of the rowers', and the gleaming teeth — the 
rowlocks — fly out of the mouth, out ol the red gunwale (x«Aos) 
of the vessel (v. 104). — We breathe more freely and thank 
Diels for solving the puzzle. <rKa\p6s, it seems, was too com- 
monplace a word for Timotheos, but seven years ago it thrilled 
me to hear it still used in Greek waters. — The sea swarms 
with constellations of bodies that have lost the breath of life 

1 In solchem Zusammenhange kann schwerlich etwas anders gemeint sein 
als das von den Schiffen ins Meer strdmende ("tropfende") Menschenblut. — 
Danielsson, p. 13. 
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(unless one makes a new word and reads Kardoropos, and com- 
bines it with «'y XMro7ri'dijf, as Professor Miller has suggested, 
cf. v. 70), and the shores are loaded down therewith. The 
stranded survivors beat upon their breasts and fill the air with 
lamentations calling upon the wooded vales of Mysia to save 
them, deploring the lack of fit burial, yearning for the sight of the 
bridge that brought them far from their native land. There can 
be but one redeemer, the Great Mother, nay, could have been. 
Too late! Too late! And yet there is an urgent appeal for 
salvation, followed by a gloomy vision of death by the sword, by 
the wild winds, by the wild waves, and the end — to be devoured 
by the fowls of the air (v. 150). 



A comic scene ensues. A man from Kelainai is fished 
up by the hair of his head, embraces the knees of his captor 
and breaks silence in broken Greek, broken past mending at 
first but his meaning gets plainer as he goes on. 'I — to 
me — to thee — how? — and— what matter? It is my master 
that brought me hither. Never, great father, will I come 
to fight thee again. I will stay peaceably at home, Sardis, 
Susa, Ecbatana. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. He, 
she, it will be my protector.' — One's memory goes back 
to the Anabasis, that bugbear of schoolboys, and to Kelainai, 
the inhabited city, great and prosperous, where Cyrus had 
a palace and a park full of wild beasts, and to the river 
Marsyas, five and twenty feet broad, and to Apollo's luckless 
rival. One wonders whether Timotheos had a special spite 
against Kelainai above all the towns of Phrygia.— Of course, 
on Wilamowitz's theory the mountain Phrygian is an offset 
against the fcpvyion-tfiior of v. 40 and the Philistine's chances are 
reduced to nothing, in fact, never did amount to anything ; and 
I make the amende honorable to those Philistines who thought 
otherwise. As the iterative optative shows, »V« (=o?ror«) hi nt 
Xaftav ayoi, this Kelainite is only one of a succession of captives, 
and, apart from the language, there could be nothing more farcical 
than this fishing scene in which barbarian after barbarian is 
hauled up by the hair of his head, the long hair so characteristic 
of the enemy. It is the comic side of the Pativxatrrltis M^Sor of 
Aischylos. The Kelainite is the spokesman for reasons best 
known to Timotheos, but we must imagine the other captives 
falling in at the end and saying, 'I live by (= in) Sardis, I by 
Susa, I by Ecbatana ' (v. 170). 



Meantime, the suite of the King drop their javelins and tear 
their faces with their nails, rend their garments and intone in 
unison an Asiatic lament. About the King there gathers a 
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groaning crowd, and the King himself, when he sees his fleet 
fleeing in wild disarray, falls on his knees, does despite to his 
body, and bewails the desolation of his house, the loss of the 
flower of his men, whom he shall never lead back. Fierce flames 
of fire shall devour them and groans and anguish be the lot of 
Persia. An evil day it was that brought him to Greece. No 
more delay. Yoke the chariot. Pile the uncounted treasure on 
the wains. Burn the tents that those people may get no good out 
of our wealth. But the Greeks set up a trophy in honour of 
Zeus and raise a song of triumph to Apollo and dance a lilting 
dance of victory. Such is the substance of the &iupa\6s, the 
narrative. 



The <r<ppayis, in which the poet sets the seal to his work, begins 
with an appeal to Apollo, whom he beseeches to favor his new- 
fashioned song, his povvav veortvxrj. Wherein that innovation con- 
sisted does not concern us just now. The claim of novelty is the 
main thing poetically and we are aweary of it. It is as old as Homer 
and Hesiod. It was old when Pindar bragged of his vtoalydKos 
rpowos. Aristophanes prides himself on the daring novelty of 
ending a comedy with a dance and Eupolis chides his detractors 
as does Timotheos. We are familiar with the ' Nullius ante trita 
solo ' of Lucretius, with Milton's ' Things unattempted yet in 
prose or rhyme ' and Platen's ' Frei steht die Folge jedem. Ich 
fliege voran'. We wax as tired of epoch-making poets as of 
epoch-making grammarians and turn to ask, What are we to say 
of this great discovery ? 



After all, the disillusion as to 'old Timotheos' is not very 
startling. Athenaeus tells slighting stories about him, and the 
diction of the few fragments previously known has been pro- 
nounced ' vapid and contorted '. Will that verdict be changed ? 
To be sure, the vapidity is not so evident at first, when one takes 
in eagerly the unfamiliar vintage. But of the contortion there can 
be little question. To be frank, no adult person who is fairly 
familiar with Greek poetry will be carried away with this 
specimen of the poetic power of Timotheos. Somehow the 
word yo'^or has always exercised an imposing effect even on 
scholars. They read into its early occurrences all the majesty 
we ascribe to Law ; and they have a respect for the musical 
vinos that they would not have for ' tune '. So the Terpandrian 
vo/ju>s with its seven parts was likened to the seven lamps of the 
golden candlestick ; and once upon a time the Pindaric student 
that did not recognize the Terpandrian i>6fu>s in the Epinikian 
Odes (Pindar I. E. xlix) was under the same condemnation 
that made an end of Uzzah, who took hold of the ark of the 
Lord. For my part, the first impression made by the KiOapyducos 
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vojios on my irreverent mind was comic rather than otherwise, 
and even the speech of the Shah with its impatient present 
imperatives reminded me of a similar cumulation in the Achar- 
nians (S. C. G. § 405), whereas it ought to have reminded me of 
Aischyl. P. V. 56 foil. For this happens to be the Aristophanic 
year in my cycle, and, though the illustrious editor to whom 
we owe this new debt of gratitude and admiration, repeatedly 
rebukes in advance any semblance of levity, any cheap fun at 
the expense of Timotheos, my environment is too much for me. 
Nor am I wholly without defence. The easiest approach to this 
Akropolis of poetry, as to the real Akropolis, lies through the 
deme of Kydathenaion, the deme of Aristophanes. Nay, Kohler 
and Wilamowitz himself think that Kydathenaion and Akropolis 
are one ; and those who take the aesthetics of Aristophanes so 
seriously, ought not to complain of the appeal to his decision 
here. Again we hear the rapid notes of the shivering, not to 
say frosty, poet who hails the founding of Nephelokokkygia. 
Again we breathe the atmosphere of the mock lyrics of the Birds, 
of the Frogs ; and the triple compounds, rrp6<rde XeW, oniBev &e 
hpanav, fiea-arj 8e xi'jtwupa, remind us of the cockinesses, the ' horse- 
cockinesses' of Aristophanes' comic fabrications, for in this regard 
the dithyramb at its worst was not worse than the Ki8apa>8iKos v6p.os 
of Timotheos. pAKaymtTaKoxirav, to cite no other example, belongs 
to the same poetical wardrobe as o-KOToSao-virvKvodpig. Designedly 
comic is the figure of the barbarian suppliant, who furnishes a 
pendant to the Aarurjuds of the Peace (v. 289) and recalls the 
Scythian archer of the Thesmophoriazusae. What would one 
not give for a dialogue between the lover of Artamuxia and the 
Asiatic Parolles of Timotheos. It would be as good as a 
discussion between Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh Evans. Of the 
metres I must renounce any judgment. I have no hope of 
reweaving myself, as old Lobeck said when he was urged to 
study Sanskrit, and as one who followed Westphal and Schmidt 
a generation ago into what was then the Celestial City and is now 
considered the Fool's Paradise of symmetry, as one who refused 
to obey the voice of Hephaestion and made merry over Dindorf's 
olla podrida of Greek metres, I feel that my best course is to keep 
silent about the lilting measures of Timotheos lest I be guilty of 
a return to the once familiar name of logaoedic. 



The poem is lively enough. The Kt6apa8iKos v6p,os must have been 
a law unto itself in the blending of the different departments of 
literature, and I should find it very hard to register the syntactical 
phenomena of Timotheos under any of the stylistic categories 
recognized in my Greek Syntax. But when I turn to consult my 
oracle, I find that there are no departments of literature left; 
and, seated high on the ruins of the Persians, Wilamowitz 
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laughs to scorn the traditional division into epic, lyric and 
dramatic. 'Wer von griechischer Poesie irgend was verstehen 
will, muss die allerdings iiberhaupt schlechthin unbrauchbare 
Dreiteilung der Schulasthetik in Epik, Lyrik, Dramatik fahren 
lassen' (p. 105). This is sad news for me. I listened with 
resignation when the great scholar intoned my favorite dirge, 
to ftrjSfp (h oiSev penet (A. J. P. IX 84), over the Terpandrian 
controversy, but this is a more serious matter. 'Mir zerbricht 
mein friihres Leben Unter den Handen wie Knabenspielzeug '. 
However, I recognize the voice of fate and behold an omen, an 
olavos, in the facsimile of Timotheos. Between the op<paX6s and the 
o-4>payis is a figure that looks more like a bird than anything else. 1 
Can it be, can it be an ibis out of drawing? The bird would suit 
the Egyptian habitat, and Robinson Ellis has set forth its unlovely 
ways in his Prolegomena to Ovid's poem (A. J. P. Ill 89). Ibis- 
like, Timotheos has swallowed and digested all the departments 
of Greek poetry, epic, lyric, dramatic. But, honestly, I do not 
think that they have been improved by the process. To be 
sure, if we had the music, everything would be plain (A. J. P. 
XVI 394). But we haven't the music, and it is small comfort 
to beat time and hum To<p\aTTo6paT. 



And here I might plead lack of space and content myself with 
the safe generalities in which I have indulged thus far, but it 
seems a duty to the younger generation of scholars to illustrate 
what I meant in the beginning of these desultory remarks by the 
virginity of the eye. Read the Oidipus of Sophokles and you 
can remember no other plot. Read Wilamowitz's recon- 
structions and it is with great difficulty that you can recall what 
the attitude of your mind was when you read the text in- 
dependently. 2 Take one of the first connected passages that 
emerge from the wreck of the Persians (vv. 15-21) which 

WlLAMOWITZ paraphrases thus : 8oat Se KaraOpavo-Bdo-ap tS>v Karrav 

(which, by the way, Professor More in the Independent renders 
as if it were rav KaraGpavo-Beio-av Kanav, to the utter demolition of 

the sense) Sevpo kokcio-c qbepo/itpai Tar nXevpas ras bia£a>p.a<ri 7tepiet\r]p,p.(vat 
tyvftpovv, ravras Kfpavvov rponop to (pfioKop evapaTrovres aveTpenov &OTt 
npoptvovaat KareSvpovro, to ttjs KaTao-Ktvrjs /cdXAor (mo Ttjs o-iSrjpas tov 

1 Es wird doch wohl ein zu einem Vogel stilisiertes Zeichen sein, das die 
Funktion der spateren Koronis erfttllt ; ob es eine ist und eine Krahe vorstellen 
will, lasse ich dahingestellt ; liber diese Ausserlichkeit wird wohl noch viel 
geredet werden. — Wilamowitz, p. 8. 

2 These reproductions of my first impressions were partly in the hands of 
the printer, partly on the way thither, when, on the eighteenth of May, 
Professor Bloomfield handed me an advance copy of Danielsson's Zu den 
Persern des Timotheos in the Upsala Eranos for 1903. Our interpretations 
coincide at a number of points, and their absolute independence may serve 
as an illustration of my thesis, the value of fresh vision. 
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ir\r)KTpov Ke(f>a\rjs dwo^aXoCo-at. ' Es ward beschrieben ', he says 
(p. 57), ' welche Folgen die verschiedenen Stosse hatten, wie das 
Schiff nach dem Verluste der Ruderreihe dem Feinde die 
wehrlose Seite bot, den Stoss erhielt, kenterte, mit dem Vorder- 
teile voran sank '. This is very plausible. But let us examine 
the text in detail. 



What is y via? What is tiuxptpovo-ai? And what does yvia Sia- 
<pepov<rai mean? And remember above all that there is no irtpl 
nam) in the papyrus. The yvia cannot be ' hands and feet.' It 
may be 'tiers' or 'wales' (compare the Pindaric i^iyvtov S\<ros 
O. 5, 13), but the use of the word elsewhere points to the body 
of the ship, whether waist or hold. Lyric poetry like epic avoids 
the reflexive and prefers more concrete forms (Pind. P. 4, 173) 
and it requires no argumentation to show that yvia biatpipovo-ai 
is = StafapofjievM. But there is more than one Suupepeiv and in 
the absence of wep\ iravrt] the uninstructed soul might have 
thought first of the meaning 'rend apart', might have thought 
first of yvia XekwTo, might have translated yvia 8ia<f>epovo-ai into 
buorapipat or haply Kexrivviat, might have remembered Vergil's 
fleet after a storm (Aen. 1, 122): Laxis compagibus omnes | 
accipiunt inimicum imbrem (our SpPpov d/3axx<Wov v. 72) rimaeque 
fatiscunt. 'The shattered ships display their linen girths' and 
this may be due to the impact of the ever active ram. But 
Wilamowitz tells us that these girths were made visible by 
the shearing off of the oarage, but really, in the present state of 
controversy about the hi&frpa and the vnofapa, I am not prepared 
to say whether this explanation is even plausible. The sides of 
the vessels are clearly to be seen between the oars in all Bau- 
meister's figured monuments; and one would have imagined these 
girths neatly covered up with planks except when repairs were 
hastily made as in Acts 27, 17: /3oi?0«W ixp&vro vnofavvvvrts to 
it\owv. Next, what is the nature of the o-kjjjttoV? Literally, it means 
'thunderbolt' and though it is unfair to insist on a natural expres- 
sion in Timotheos, a thunderbolt naturally falls and enep^aiWovrts 
leads one naturally to think of missiles projected from above and 
first of the familiar Strives poXvpSivot, for 8(\<pU is hog-fish and the 
Greeks call ' hog-fish of lead ' what we call ' pigs of lead '. Surely 
no classical scholar will need to be referred for these &e\<pivtt to the 
scholiasts on Thuk. 7, 41 and Ar. Eq. 762. Now, conjecture for 
conjecture, is not po\v@8ivov as good as piXav&erov? l The next pas- 
sage is still more puzzling. Accept the restored parts of irpa[vh"] 
([kXIvovto oVfi]ar and I am free to confess that untaught by Wilamo- 

1 So wird der Dichter nicht vom Rammstoss gesprochen haben ; dagegen 
passt der Ausdruck vorziiglich auf den zerschmetternden Wurf des oeA^if 
genannten ' Fallklotzes'. Somit hatte man in V. 17 rdf [Se und danach etwa 
z. B. poMflivov TTTvxa]le ' den bleiernen Wetterschlag ' zu erganzen. — Daniels- 
son, p. 13. 
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witz I should not have elicited from irpavU the meaning npovtvovaai 
xartHvovTo. An opBif vavt is a ship on even keel. The opposite is 

intria as in Soph. Antig. 7 1 7 • Ww (edVa) | trrptifras rh \ovnbv a-tXpatriv 

vavTiWtrai. To be sure, with a human being tt/hjmjs and vm-no? are 
opposed to each other, but starboard and port are symmetrical so 
that irpavU as the reverse of 6p66v may be equivalent to vwnov, and 
uninstructed I should have fancied that irpavh IMvovto Upas meant 
that the ships were on their beam-ends. True, the pictorial 
sequence evoked by Wilamowitz is very satisfactory and he can 
cite for the second at it as referring to the subject of the preceding 
sentence such authorities as Herodotos and Xenophon. But this is 
not Attic syntax nor is it Timothean syntax (cf. vv. 157, 174, 205, 
210) and one's first impression is in favor of rendering the second 
at 8c, 'yet others'; and 'yet others' would spoil the Wilamo- 
witzian sequence. And then at it stirs another question. Why 
should we not read with Professor Miller ras it and assume 
three sets of ships, ships with gaping sides, ships sinking under 
the crushing weight of the ic\<p£s, ships on their beam -ends? 1 
Observe the parallelism of the three imperfects and the unnatural- 
ness of the relative construction here. 



The Persians of Timotheos is not high poetry, but it is 
at all events high-strung poetry, and the chords of our re- 
sponsive lyre must be screwed up. Of the parts of the Ter- 
pandrian vopos we have here the 6p(f>a\6t and the <r<f>payU; 
and the 6p<pa\6i, which carries the narrative, is fearfully cor- 
rugated and the interpreter must often do violence to his im- 
agination. But Timotheos can be as simple as the most 
simple. There is nothing more direct in literature than the 
speech of the Shah, and if I dare mention syntax in a number 
that groans under syntax, the syntax of Timotheos is perfectly 
normal where it is not childishly simple, as it is in his tiresome 
it — ii — it parataxis. There is one ' mixed condition ', it is true. 
But it occurs in a highly emotional passage and can easily be 
defended, even if such shifts were not common in sentences of 
comparison. The speaker begins (v. 132) with something feasible 
and finds as he goes on that it is hopeless : 'iXion-dpoj kok&v \vaia 

piva yivovr av, tl ivvara (sc. })v) wpbc ptXapirtTaXoxiruva Morpor ovptias 
it<rn&uvva yovara nttrtiv, titoXtvovs r« X*'P as dp(f>(ffa\\ov. Cf. Eur. I. T. 
447 • ^Stor av Tfjvi' dyyt\ia» it£alpt(r8 , 'EXXdoor ex yas w\a>r^pa>v tl 

tis «/3a, the pathos of which is recognized by the editors. If, then, 
the ordinary interpretation gives a good sense, I do not see why 
we should resort to the strained, the violent, the obscure. The 
enraged swimmer, Wilamowitz's [■$pvyio]iri'iios, apostrophizes 
the sea (v. 90), as his olarpouavis jraXtopiaqpa, as his 'frantic pet 

1 Also ist auch das erste at <S£ demonstrativ und drei Falle des Verungltlckens 
zu nnterscheiden. — Danielsson, p. 12. 

16 
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aversion ', as the aicurtov ayicaW/»a aijpas, as the ' faithless minion of 
the breeze'. Is this nonsense, as Wilamowitz would have us to 
believe? Fire and water are natural enemies — Ag. 650 f.: oVt«i 
?x5»<TToi to rrpiv, | wip koi 6akatr<Ta — but wind and wave are something 
more than alliterative allies. They are comrades, they are partners 
in mischief. The Greek, who loved the sea, was prone to put the 
blame on the winds, as we learn from Solon, e'£ avepav he Bakaova 

rapdairtTai' f/p 6V tij air^v | pi) Kivrj, navrtav tori SiKatoruri) ; and 

Herodotos foists the same Greek sentiment on a Persian (7, 16), 
but here the two go together and are alike guilty. More com- 
monly the wind (aveftot) is the man and the sea (BaKaaad) is the 
woman. The winds are masculine, and woman and the sea have 
been one for ages. Why rattle citations ? to use Wilamowitz's 
phrase. But sometimes the sea is masculine. So in later times 
when 'Qxeapos, the river became 'Qkcovos, the Ocean, ttovtos has 
an ap<rt)v ktvwos and aCpa and 06t\\a are feminine. In Timotheos 
both the mischief-makers are feminine, Rosalind and Celia. 
But, says Wilamowitz, the wind is not apostrophized. Of 
course not. It is the sea that is 'the hugging-piece of the 
breeze'. But the wind does not hug, says Wilamowitz. 
What of Boreas and Oreithyia in the Phaidros of Plato, what 
of Alkaios's Zephyros and Iris, what of Milton's Zephyr 
and Aurora? The winds not only visit, as Shakespeare has 
it, and caress and toy, but they hug — and worse; and as 
I write, my eye falls on Henley's ' Speed '. ' Speed ', he 
sings, 'and the hug of God's winds. Speed and the play 
of God's airs'. Wilamowitz says that he cannot trans- 
late Timotheos; he can only paraphrase him into scholiastic 
Greek. Of course, when the master translator gives it up (A.J. P. 
XIII 517), where shall the mere botcher appear? And yet I 
venture to say that 'faithless minion of the breeze' is fairly 
comprehensible, 1 and at all events does not require an unheard-of 
syntactical juggle with the genitive such as Timotheos gives us no 
warrant for suspecting and such as Wilamowitz's paraphrase 

postulates : TrpoSoTiKar pt ircpij3aSXov(rav 6akao~(rav ptT avpas ovrto rancor 
eTrtpxoptvrjs; wore pt KaTattkvirai. 



In V. 159' Staropov <T(f>payiia Opaimv (rroparos, 'laova yXSxraav *£- 

ixvfimp Wilamowitz interprets the oWopo? o<f>payU <TT6p.aros as = to 

tv ifcaKovtXTOv toO o-To^aTor avp&okov (to o~vvezbv toO Xdyov). The 'clear 

stamp of the mouth' is 'distinct utterance' which is 'broken by 
this braiding of Greek with Asiatic speech.' But according to 

1 aynakiafia rtvof heisst ja was jemand in die Arme nimmt und darin tragt, 
libertragen also, sein ' Hatschelkind, Liebling', wie Lykophron 308 der junge 
Troilos Tepnvbv ayKakicp.a avyyivov genannt wird : und nichts ist natiirlicher 
als die, wenn ich mich recht entsinne, auch der modernen Dichtung ganz 
gelaunge Anschauung dass Wind und Welle Buhlen seien. — DanielssON, p. 19. 
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Wilamowitz Timotheos thought that this phrase needed ex- 
planation and so he added 'idova ykwo-o-av i&xvtiav. This interpreta- 
tion can hardly be called convincing. The <r<f>payh oroparos would 
naturally mean ' silence ' which the barbarian breaks or crushes 
into penetrating utterance, Stdropov being used proleptically = Sore 
Siiropov clvai. 1 Tragic poetry is full of this figure and it would be 
impertinent to cite examples. Bruhn has collected a considerable 
number of them in his ' Anhang zu Sophokles ' (pp. 5, 6) and 
others will be found in the Index to my Pindar. On this theory 
the man of Kelainai would match the $pvyton(8ios avfip in his 
o|uirapa«8i/T^> <puva and that would be quite in the manner of 
Timotheos who is perpetually varying the same theme. For the 

use Of crtfipayh, cf. Anth. P. IO, 42* dpprJTooy ineav y\a>crcr]j <r<ppay\s 
eniKftada' \ updo-tray yap pvBav fj urtdvav <pv\aKr). 



Not being acquainted with the Phrygian language except so far 
as Kretschmer teaches it in his ' Einleitung ', I am unable to 
criticize Timotheos's Phrygian Greek (v. 162). The first words: 

e'y<i> pot <ro« kS>s leal W irpayp(a) are rendered thus: eyayye crds- elpi' 

nS>s 8«; Kai n to npaypa; pot is puzzling. A barbarian who had 
heard iy$pai might readily make a crasis of eyd> tlpi and oV for a 6t 
would be a very likely turn, if he had picked up his Greek from 
a Kolophonian acquaintance (A. J. P. XXIII 22). The next 
words are not so simple as they seem. The speaker is bewildered. 
He is feeling his way through the Ionic dialect and promptly 
loses it; for the vulgar Ionic kS>s is succeeded by the Attic npdypa, 
an inconsistency that may be set down to supreme art or else 
to a blunder of the scribe. Here Wilamowitz's paraphrase is 
not so helpful as usual: nms bi ; «al rl to npaypa ; the hi is doubtless 
inserted in deference to the feelings of the imaginary paraphrast 
but the asyndeton is more dramatic ; and the article does not help 
the situation, for W t6 rrpdyp.a, 'what's the matter' ? is not a natural 
address in the circumstances. We expect some such question as 
that of the jailor at Philippi: rl pt fat nou'iv; and n-p^a in the 
sense of opus, the wretched Kelainite might have learned from 
Herodotos. ri itpaypa, therefore, is rl trpaxTtov and this is the sense 
that the translator in the Independent has given it, regardless 
of the Greek paraphrase. 'What is to be done', 'what is wanted ', 
' what's your will ' ? One is reminded of Haimon's professed sub- 
servience to his father's will : rrdrcp, cros tlpi • xai <rv pot. yviipas %x av 
xpvo-ras anopBoK, als ?y<oy* (cptyopai. Another solution, which had 
crossed my own mind, is suggested by Professor Miller. The 

'Den Siegel seines Mundes bemuht sich der Phryger zu durchbrechen, 
indem er so gut es eben gehen will, ionisch zu sprechen versucht. didropog 
wird proleptisches Pradikativ sein. — DANIELSSON, p. 38. 
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barbarian is trying to say, ' There is nothing between us. There 
is no quarrel between us. How should there be ? What quarrel 
should there be ? It is all my master's fault '. Comp. Hdt. 5, 84 : 

oi be AtyiwJTai e(pa<rav <r<pi<ri re (tat ' Adijvaiow i eivai ovbev npr/ypa and the 

notorious W ifuii tai 0-01 of John 2,4 and Luke 8, 28. The meaning 
of the rest is deliciously clear, in fact, Sidropov. The fun of napa, 
by the way, does not lie in its use with the accusative but with 
the use of it at all in connection with a certain class of words. 
In the spoken Greek of the time jrapa 2dp8i is as bad as napa 2ot!a-a. 
Cf. Sobolewski, De praepositionum usu Aristophaneo, p. 185. 



C. W. E. M.: With reference to the clause fjv Aavaibav Xd^or ipokev 
in the first of the literary fragments of the Tebtunis Papyri, the 
editors have the following note : " The use of the simple accusative 
with ijiokfv is unsatisfactory in this context, and perhaps a prepo- 
sition has dropped out." The editors are probably right, and 
it is interesting to note that the metre also seems to point to 
the existence of a lacuna after the word fjp. As the text now 
stands, starting at fjv, we have the following awkward movement : 



\J \J KJ \S W ■ 



■ \S »-* W 



W \J \J 



vj w — yj _. But if the words yt pira be inserted after fjv, the 
requirements of both metre and syntax will be satisfied, and we 
get the following symmetrical structure : 

i> (pavtis X°PH- a I 101 <£'Xoi', ore pe 

riydiras, ot€ bopan noktpitp 

rav 3>pvya>v irdXiv enopBeis, poiia 

Tapa KopLaat 64\tav \fx ea toXo *»r irdrpap' 
pvv be povvav p d<f>cls a\o)(ov, aoropy , arrets, 

rjv <Cyt /icVa> Aava'ibav Xd^or epo\tv, 

r/s evena waiba rav Syapov etX 

"Aprepts, \ top } a<f>ayiov 'Ayapepvovi ', 



w ^ \-> 

\s \s \s 



\s \s w w 
\j \s \j — 



\s w w 



\j yj \j kj \s 



\s \j \s \-» \j 

\j w \s — 

w \s «-/ \s KJ 

\j w \s — 



1 



1> 

9 



The above had been put in type and was about to go to press, 
when Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's edition of the Persae of 
Timotheos came to hand. In a footnote on page 82, the editor 
discusses the fragment that forms the subject of the preceding 
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remarks, but as his treatment is so radically different from mine 
it seemed best to append here a brief review of the results reached 
by him. 
The text as constituted by Wilamowitz is as follows : 

2> (fxtvtis x°PM a f<" <f>&av, ore p fjydiras, 
6Ve bopari rroXeplai rav ipvyav jtoXiv iirop8tw pova 
rapa KOfila-ai 0e\ap Xe^ea irakiv els ndrpav. 
vvv Sf povvav p atptis aXo^ov, aaropy , airtit, 
fjv AavatSai* Xo^Of epoKev <'Apijtor p«Ta,> 
§r (vena jraZSa rav ayapov etX "Aprtpis, 
tov <r<f>dytov 'Ayapipvov%. 

Wilamowitz thinks that the verses were originally tetrameters, 
"denn", to use his own words, "in dem zweiten Verse, der jetzt 
ein Pentameter ist, steht ein sinnloses p6»a, und die Verderbnis ist 
stark." It is not apparent whether the remark "und die Ver- 
derbnis ist stark" is intended to apply to the whole fragment, 
or simply to the second verse. The former supposition would 
account for the presence, in the first verse, of the proceleusmaticus 
(pt'Xo» ort, for, surely, one would hardly think of a (piKop and still 
less of an e lengthened either before the p or under the influence 
of the ictus. But to pass on to "sinnloses pova", why "sinnlos"? 
Helen imputes to Menelaus the desire of wishing to convey her 
(=Tapa Xe'x«a) alone (p6va) to his home. In other words she was 
his sole object; the only desire he had was to get her back home. 
We understand the thought better by applying the qualifier to 
the verb, the Greeks understood it quite as well with the qualifier 
attached to the object. There is no need of striking out, or of 
emending, the pom. In verse 5, W. agrees with me in supplying 
pira, but differs in the position accorded to it in the verse; 
and, instead of his metrically unpalatable 'Apijtor, our conjecture 
shows a yt. In the last line, W. thinks of iambic verse, but 
states that even with the omission of the article this verse 
makes no sense, "oder was sollte der Dativ?" And yet, there 
is no serious difficulty about the dative. o-<pdytov is in apposition 
with iralSa, and o-tpdyiov ' hyapipvovt means 'a victim, an offering, 
for Agamemnon, i. e. something that served as a victim, an 
offering, for Agamemnon, i. e. an object for Agamemnon to 
slaughter, offer'. 'Kyapipvon is but an ordinary dative of the 
"person to or for whom". Of course, Iphigenia was not actually 
slaughtered by Agamemnon (Eur. I. T. 26 ff.), but, as Iphigenia 

herself says (W. 175 ff.): TijXdtrc yap bf) <rdt aircvdo8r)v | irarpibos icai 
ipas, ev8a boKtjpao-i | Ktlpai o-<pax#eIo-' & rKapav. For the dative 
Compare W. 241 ff. : iJkov<tiv «r yrjv ... | ... 8i7rrvxo« vtariai, \ 6 c a. 
(pl\ov irp6o-<baypa icat 6vrr)piov | 'Apripibi, and 209 ff. : &v irparoyovov 
dd\os ... I Arjbas & rXdpav Kovpa | <r<j>dyiov irarpaa Xei>j3a | Ka\ 8vp 
oi/K fiyd6r]Tov \ ?TCKtv ieri., and, indeed, the phrase <r<pdyiov itarpqa 

XciSa of the latter passage was probably hovering in the mind 
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of the author of our fragment, the style of which is characterized 
by Wilamowitz as "ausgeleierter tragischer Stil". 

For my view of the rhythmical composition, compare Aris- 
tophanes, Acharn. 665-675 = 692-701. The ode and antode, 
which are paeonic, comprise four periods each. The first period 
consists of a paeonic hexameter (=2 trimeters), the second period 
is an octameter, the third is composed of two tetrameters, and in 
the fourth there is a return to the hexameter (=2 trimeters), 
with a trimeter following. Compare also Pax, 354-360 = 592-600 
and ibid. 393-399, in each of which passages a paeonic hexameter 
is followed by a trochaic tetrameter, which is, in turn, succeeded 
by another paeonic hexameter, plus a trimeter. While, of course, 
none of the passages above cited, is the exact parallel of ours, 
they all show a grouping of cola of three feet around cola of four 
feet and they afford ample warrant for the rhythmical structure 
presented by me. It would appear, then, that our fragment is not 
nearly so corrupt as Wilamowitz would have us believe, and 
by supplying the words ye pirn after rjv and removing the top 
before o-<f>dytov, the first of the Tebtunis fragments is reduced to 
a state, which, from a critical, exegetical, syntactical and rhyth- 
mical point of view, seems unassailable. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



To the Editor of the American Journal of Philology: 

Dear Sir.— I shall be grateful if you will announce in your 
next number that I have undertaken to write and edit the " Life 
and Letters" of the late Prof. E. B. Cowell, of Cambridge, and 
that it will be published by Macmillan & Co. There are probably 
many admirers of my cousin and even pupils amongst your 
readers from whom I am anxious to obtain the loan of letters, and 
who would be willing and glad to lend them to help to make the 
life interesting and complete. I need not say that I will take 
great care of and return any papers with which I may be entrusted. 

34 Harrington Gardens, London, S. W., GEORGE COWELL. 

May 21. 1903. 



